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EARLY METHODIST CIRCUITS IN INDIANA 
William W. Sweet, Professor of History, DePauw University 

A study of the beginning of Methodism in Indiana must neces- 
sarily start with the coming of the first settlers. The settlement of 
Indiana did not in any real sense begin until after the close of the 
Wayne campaign, in 1794, but with the termination of the Indian 
wars, settlers began to enter in considerable number, and by the year 
1800 the estimated civilized population of the new territory was 
4,87s. 1 A majority of the early settlers in Indiana came from across 
the Ohio river from Kentucky, Virginia, Tennessee and North Car- 
olina, and a considerable proportion of them had been members of 
Methodist societies in the older states. By no means, however, were 
the Methodists the only denomination represented among the early 
settlers, but Baptists, Presbyterians and Quakers also were numer- 
ous, though the Methodists and the Baptists were the most numer- 
ous. 2 Speaking of the migration of settlers after the Wayne cam- 
paign, into Qhio and Indiana, and its effect upon Methodist socie- 
ties in Kentucky and other places within the western country, one 
of the pioneer preachers said: "The Indian wars having termin- 
ated, the people began to scatter in every direction. New settle- 
ments were formed, and Ohio and Indiana began to settle rapidly, 
and the societies, many of them were broken up, and we had not 
preachers sufficient to follow the tide of emigration to their new 
settlements ;" 3 and as a result of this situation there was a decrease 
of members in the Western Conference from 1795 to 1801. 4 

Previous to 1801 the Methodist conference in the western coun- 
try was known as the Kentucky conference, but in the year above 
mentioned the name was changed to the Western conference, which 
lasted until 1813 when it was divided into the Ohio and Tennessee 

1 Indiana Methodism, F. C. Holliday, 18. 

2 Indiana Miscellany, W. C. Smith, 43. 

3 Autobiography of Rev. William Burke, contained in Finley's Sketches of 
Western Methodism, 22-92. Rev. William Burke was a Virginian by birth and 
began to preach in that State in 1791. He came over the mountains into the 
western country in 1792, and became a powerful factor in planting Methodism 
in Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana. 

4 In 1797 there were 1,740 white members and 57 colored reported for the 
Kentucky District. In 1799 the membership had decreased to 1,672 white and 65 
colored, a loss of 68 white and a gain of 8 colored. Minutes of Conferences 
1773-1828, 74, 86. 
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conferences. In the year 1801 Kentucky District of the Western 
conference contained nine circuits, taking in the settlements of Ken- 
tucky and the present State of Ohio. These circuits were manned 
by fourteen preachers and one Presiding Elder, the redoubtable 
William McKendree. The names of the circuits were the Scioto 
and Miami, in the Ohio country, and Hinkstone and Lexington, 
Danville, Salt River and Shelby, Cumberland, Green River, Holston 
and Russell, and New River in Kentucky and Tennessee. 5 None of 
these circuits took in Indiana territory, and there were no official 
Methodist societies in Indiana at that early date, but there were 
undoubtedly Methodist services conducted and Methodist preaching 
by local preachers who came into the Indiana country among the 
first settlers. 

In the year 1800 a great revival began, which spread all over the 
western country, resulting in more than doubling the membership 
of the Methodist societies, in the Western conference, and also 
greatly increasing the number of both local and traveling preachers. 
This remarkable revival made its appearance in Kentucky in the 
spring of 1801, at a Quarterly meeting held on the Hinkston 
circuit. This meeting lasted from Friday until Monday morning, 
and preaching and exhortations were almost continuous during that 
time. One of the preachers at that meeting has told us that there 
"was a great trembling among the dry bones. Great numbers fell 
to the ground and cried for mercy, old and young." The next 
week another meeting was conducted on the Lexington circuit, in 
which "every local preacher and exhorter was employed," holding 
small meetings at various places on the circuit, and on Sunday 
morning all the people came together for a great meeting, and as 
they came they could be heard "singing and shouting on the road." 
With this beginning the work and enthusiasm spread into all the 
circuits of the Western conference, and Methodist work was ex- 
tended into many of the new settlements. 6 The first reliable record 
of Methodist preaching in Indiana was in 1801, at a village called 
Springville, located in what was then known as Clark's Grant, or 
the Grant. Two local preachers, Samuel Parker and Edward Tal- 
bott crossed the Ohio river and conducted a two days' meeting at 
the place mentioned above. 7 This was evidently a part of the 
great revival movement then under way in the western country. 

5 Minutes of Conference. 
"Burke's Autobiography, 75-79. 

7 From a letter of Rev. George K. Hester, found in Holliday's Indiana 
Methodism, 37. 
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To William McKendree, the Presiding Elder of the Kentucky 
District covering what has since become three great States, belongs 
the honor of establishing the first official Methodist class ever 
formed in Indiana. In the summer of 1802 Andrew Mitchell took 
William McKendree across the Ohio river in a canoe, and on this 
trip two classes were formed in what is now Clark county, one 
at Charlestown and the other at a place then called New Chappie. 8 
In the spring of 1803 Benjamin Lakin, then traveling the Salt River 
circuit in Kentucky, crossed the Ohio river and preached in the 
woods, near the present town of Charlestown, as soon as the 
weather permitted, and made arrangements to include that neigh- 
borhood, and also the Robertson's neighborhood, which was five 
miles north of Charlestown, 9 among his regular preaching places, 
and thus Indiana, through the zeal of this pioneer circuit rider, 
came to have a permanent place upon the Methodist map. 

At the session of the Western conference in 1805 Peter Cart- 
wright was appointed as junior preacher with Benjamin Lakin on 
the Salt River and Shelby circuit and he states in his autobiography 
that "Brother Benjamin Lakin and himself crossed the Ohio river 
and preached at Brothers Robinson's and Prather's. In this Grant 
we had two classes and splendid revivals of religion." 10 

While Methodist preaching was being introduced in Clark's 
Grant, in the manner above described, others were introducing 
Methodist preaching in other sections of the new territory. In 
1805 a local preacher, Hugh Cull by name, settled in the Whitewater 
country in the southeastern section of the Territory and established 
regular preaching and, soon after, this section was included in a 
circuit known as the Whitewater circuit, though most of the circuit 
lay in Ohio. 11 This circuit appears on the minutes in 1808 for 
the first time, with Joseph Williams as the preacher, and at the end 
of the first year 165 white members were reported and one colored. 12 

8 From a letter of I. N. Britton, a life-long friend of Andrew Mitchell. The 
letter among the records of the Methodist .Church at Charlestown, Ind. 

9 From the letter of Rev. George K. Hester, as above. The Hester family 
was among the first to settle in Clark's Grant, and from the first they became 
identified with Indiana Methodism. The family has furnished many Methodist 
preachers and preachers' wives. With possibly one or two short gaps, there 
has been a Hester on the roll of the Indiana Conference for almost a century. 

10 Peter Gartwright's Autobiography, 167. Peter Cartwright was probably 
the most famous circuit rider in the middle west. His autobiography reads like 
a romance. 

11 Indiana Miscellany, W. C. Smith, 49. 

13 Minutes of Conferences 1773-1828, vol. I., 159. 
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Methodist Circuits in Indiana in 1811 

The first entire circuit in the Territory of Indiana was known 
as the Silver Creek circuit and was organized in 1807 with Moses 
Ashworth as the circuit rider. This region had, as stated above, 
been included within the Salt River and Shelby circuit, most of 
that circuit lying in Kentucky. With the organization of this cir- 
cuit, the Silver Creek, Indiana Methodism starts on its separate 
career. The preacher, Moses Ashworth, closed his first year with a 
camp meeting, held in the neighborhood of "Father Robertson's," a 
few miles from the present site of Charlestown. This was prob- 
ably the first camp meeting held in Indiana. 13 In the year 1808 a 
new district was added to the Western conference, and it received 
the name Indiana District, which is the first time the name Indiana 
appears in Methodist history. 14 This new district had six circuits, 
namely, Illinois, which included all the settlements at that time in 
that great territory; Missouri, another state-wide circuit; Mara- 
mack, Cold Water, Whitewater and Silver Creek, the last two 
being the only circuits in Indiana. Both Silver Creek and White- 
water circuits appear in the minutes for the first time in 1808. 

In the year 1810 another Indiana circuit made its appearance 
for the first time in the minutes for that year. This circuit was 
none other than Vincennes, and the preacher regularly appointed 
to this new circuit was William Winas. 15 The story is told that one 
of the first Methodist services held in the town of Vincennes was 
conducted on a Sunday night at the fort. The congregation was 
made up of some government officials, a few English settlers, two or 
three Indians and the governor of the Territory, William -Henry 
Harrison. There were only a few tallow candles to furnish light 
for the service, and one of these was kindly held by the governor 
to enable the young circuit rider to read his text and line out the 
hymn. 16 Belonging to the Vincennes circuit was a neighborhood 
known as the Busroe settlement, which was visited by Peter Cart- 
wright in 1808, and was by him organized into a Methodist society, 
in the following manner, which we will allow him to relate in his 
own way : 

"I will here state a case which occurred at an early date in the 

13 Prom letter of Rev. George K. Hester, as above. 
™ Minutes, 171. 

15 Ibid, 184; also Holliday's Indiana Methodism, 28. 

16 Holliday, 28-29. Peter Cartwright says the second full circuit in the 
State of Indiana was the Vincennes circuit, which he himself founded in the 
manner described on the following page. Autobiography, 167. 
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State of Indiana, in a settlement called Busroe. Many of the early 
emigrants to that settlement were Methodists, Baptists and Cum- 
berland Presbyterians. The Shaker priests, all apostates from the 
Baptist and Cumberland Presbyterians, went over among them. 
Many of them I was personally acquainted with and had given them 
letters when they removed from Kentucky to that new country. 

"There was then no Methodist circuit-preachers in that region. 
There was an old brother, Collins, a local preacher, who withstood 
the Shakers, and in private combat was a full match for any of 
them ; but he was not eloquent in debate, and hence the Shaker 
priests overcame my old brother, and by scores swept members 
of different churches away from their steadfastness into the muddy 
pools of Shakerism. The few who remained steadfast, sent to Ken- 
tucky for me, praying me to come over and help them. I sent an 
appointment with an invitation to meet any or all of the Shaker 
priests in public debate; but instead of meeting me they appointed 
a meeting in opposition, and warned the believers, as they called 
them, to keep away from my meeting ; but from our former ac- 
quaintance and intimate friendship, many of them came to hear me. 
I preached to vast crowds for about three hours, and I verily be- 
lieve God helped me. The very foundation of every Shaker present 
was shaken from under him. They then besought me to go to 
the Shaker meeting that night. I went, and when I got there, 
we had a great crowd. I proposed to them to have a debate and 
they dared not refuse. The terms were these : A local preacher 
I had with me was to open the debate, then one or all of their 
preachers, if they chose, were to follow, and I was to bring up the 
rear. To this agreement the Shakers, however, failed to comply, 
after the debate was under way, and one of them, a Mr. Gill, called 
all the Shakers present to disperse, but the sturdy circuit rider, 
Peter Cartwright, then arose and called upon them to remain and 
succeeded in holding a considerable number of them. He says : 
'When I arose to reply I felt a sense of the approbation of God, 
and that he would give me success. I addressed the multitude about 
three hours and, when I closed the argument, I opened the doors of 
the church and invited all that would renounce Shakerism to come 
and give me their hand. Forty-seven came forward, and then and 
there openly renounced the dreadful delusion. The next day I fol- 
lowed those that fled ; and the next day I went from cabin to cabin, 
taking the names of those that returned to the solid foundation 
of truth, and my number rose to eighty-seven. I then organized 
them into a regular society and then next fall had a preacher sent 
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them; and perhaps this victory may be considered among the first 
fruits of Methodism in that part of the new country.' '' 17 

By 1812 two more new circuits had been added, the Lawrence- 
burg circuit in the southeastern corner of the Territory, between 
the Whitewater and the Silver Creek circuits, and the Patoka cir- 
cuit in the southwestern corner, south of the Vincennes circuit and 
to the west of the Silver Creek. In 1816 another new circuit ap- 
pears in the minutes for the first time, which was known as the 
Blue River. The total membership of these six earliest Indiana 
circuits, in the year 1816, the year of Indiana's admission to the 
Union, was 1,877. 18 I have attempted to draw a map of these early 
Indiana circuits, though I have found it extremely difficult to fix 
any definite boundaries. The early circuit rider was not confined 
to any definite limits, but went where there was a call or need of 
his services. Besides regular preaching places he had many irreg- 
ular ones, the cabins of the scattered settlers, and no company was 
too small for him to preach to. 

The men who manned these early Indiana circuits from the 
founding of the first one in 1807 to 1816, were as follows (and I 
give their names because I feel that from the standpoint of Indiana 
history they are worthy to be recorded) : The first regularly as- 
signed preachers to Indiana circuits were Moses Ashworth to the 
Silver Creek circuit and Joseph Williams to the Whitewater, as has 
already been stated. From 1808 to 1816 the following men served 
these two circuits : 

Silver Creek— 1809, Josiah Crawford; 1810, Sela Paine; 1811, 
Isaac Lindsey; 1812, Wiliam McMehan; 1813, Thomas Nelson; 
1814, Charles Harrison; 1815, Shadrach Ruark and in 1816, Joseph 
Kinkaid. The men who manned the Whitewater circuit after Jo- 
seph Williams to 1816 were : 1809, Hector Sanford and Moses 
Crume; 1810, Thomas Nelson and Samuel H. Thompson; 1811, 
Moses Crume; 1812, Robert W. Finley; 1813, John Strange; 1814, 
David Sharp; 1815, William Hunt; 1816, Daniel Fraley. The Vin- 
cennes circuit from 1810 to 1816 was manned by William Winans 
in 1810; in 1811 Thomas Stilwell was the circuit preacher; Jacob 

17 Peter Cart-wright's Autobiography, 53-55. The Shakers were a com- 
munistic sect officially known as "The United Society of Believers in Christ's 
Second Coming." The Shakers did not recognize marriage as a Christian insti- 
tution and considered it less perfect than the celibate state. The Shakers were 
very active in Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana for a number of years after 1800. 
Shaker communities were founded in southern Indiana, among them this com- 
munity at Busroe on the Wabash. The circuit riders were deadly foes to th's 
delusion. 

18 Minutes, vol. I., 211, 212, 279-280, 282-283. 
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Turman succeeded in 1812; Richard Richards, 1813; 1814, Zach- 
ariah Witten; 1815, John Schrader, and in 1816, Thomas Davis. 
The Patoka circuit, founded in 1811, was served in 1812 by Benja- 
min Edge; in 1813 and 1814 Patoka circuit does not appear in the 
minutes; in 1815 John Scripps served the circuit, and in 1816, 
Thomas King. The Lawrenceburg circuit, founded the same year 
as the Patoka, was served its first year, which was 1812, by Walter 
Griffith ; in 1813, by William Dixon ; in 1814, by Moses Crume ; in 
1815, by John Strange, and in 1816, by David Sharp. In 1816, the 
first year of the Blue River circuit, it was served by John Shrader. 
Among the Presiding Elders who oversaw Indiana circuits during 
these early years were William Burke, from whose autobiography 
we have quoted, John Sale, Samuel Parker, Soloman Langdon, 
Learner Blackman, James Axley, James Ward, Peter Cartwright, 
Charles Holliday and Jesse Walker. 19 

Among these names are some which will live as long as the 
Methodist church lives, and some which are worthy to have a per- 
manent place in Indiana history. The Jesuit Fathers, in the days of 
exploration on this continent, undertook no greater task than the 
task which was undertaken by these rude, but earnest and upright 
frontier preachers, who had a vision of what the western country 
might become, and helped as few others helped to work out that 
vision. 

At the beginning of Indiana Methodism there were, of course, 
no meeting-houses, but in the winter time the cabins of the settlers 
were the temples, and in the spring, just as soon as it became warm 
enough, the people worshipped out under the trees. It was not 
long, however, before log meeting-houses began to be erected, for 
there was plenty of material, and a Methodist revival always re- 
sulted in providing willing hands to build the desired house of 
worship. During Moses Ashworth's first year on the Silver Creek 
circuit three meeting-houses were erected, and each succeeding year 
saw other rude log structures rise in the wilderness. In these log 
meeting-houses there were none of the comforts known to present- 
day churches. The roofs were made of clapboards held on by 
weight poles, the floors were made of puncheons, the chimneys of 
sticks and clay, and the seats were split logs, hewn smoothly with 
an ax, while the pulpits were made of clapboards smoothed nicely 
with a drawing knife. 20 

« Minutes, vol. I. (1773-1828), 152-287. 
20 Indiana Miscellany, W. C. Smith, 62-70. 
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Practically all of the early circuit riders, traveling in the new 
country, were single men, for Bishop Asbury discouraged marriage 
among his preachers, knowing the increased hardships marriage 
would bring to the preachers themselves and especially to their 
wives. For this reason many of the pioneer preachers ceased to 
travel, as it was called, while they were still comparatively young 
men, simply because they married, and were advised to "locate," 
that is, they settled down in a certain locality and ceased to travel 
a circuit, though they did not cease to be preachers. At this early 
time sixty-four to eighty dollars was the amount allowed a traveling 
preacher, and he must provide his own horse and equipment, such 
as saddle and saddle-bags. William Burke, who was Presiding 
Elder of the Green River district in 1810, which included the Silver 
Creek circuit, was the first married preacher in the west who con- 
tinued to travel after his marriage. And, he says, "I met with every 
discouragement that could be thrown in my way. People and 
preachers said, 'you had better locate.' I shared equally with the 
single men when they were on the circuit with me, in order to 
keep peace. * * * One winter I had to use a borrowed blanket 
instead of a cloak or overcoat." 21 

It is interesting to note that all of the Indiana circuits were 
named after streams, either rivers or creeks, «xcept the Vincennes 
and Lawrenceburg circuits. The reason for this is, of course, 
obvious. The early settlements were along the rivers and creeks, 
and these were the natural highways of the country, and so, very 
naturally, the early circuits derived their names from some river 
or creek along which the settlements were located. There were in 
those days few towns or postoffices after which circuits might be 
named, and when there were such towns the circuits soon came to 
bear their names, rather than that of rivers or creeks, as, for in- 
stance, the Vincennes and Lawrenceburg circuits. This naming of 
circuits after streams was not peculiar to Indiana, but the same was 
true in all the western country. 

How were these great circuits manned, by many times one, and 
seldom more than two, circuit riders ? When we look at those three 
earliest Indiana circuits, it would seem almost humanly impossible 
for one man to spread himself over so much territory and be at all 
effective in his work. And yet that seemingly impossible task was 
accomplished and many times whole communities stirred in a re- 
markable manner. The early circuits in Indiana were six or eight 

- 1 Burke's Autobiography, 91. 
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week circuits, that is, it took the circuit rider from six to eight 
weeks to make the round of his various preaching places once. 
That meant that there was preaching at the regular preaching 
places not more than once in six or eight weeks. At least four 
times yearly came the quarterly meetings on every circuit, and on 
these occasions the presiding elder would work a week or more, 
and sometimes make the whole round with the circitit preacher. 
And these were the great meetings to which both preacher and 
people looked forward for weeks and months ahead. These were 
the times when the two and three day meetings were held, the usual 
way being, the meeting beginning on Saturday afternoon and last- 
ing through, with little intermission until Monday morning. Many 
of the early circuit riders had no homes, but lived in the cabins of 
the settlers or in the saddle. It is no wonder that the Methodist 
preacher got a reputation as a horse trader, and as a judge of good 
horse flesh, for the ease and comfort in which he traveled his 
circuit depended upon the kind of horse he rode, and the preacher 
and his faithful horse were necessarily constant companions. 



